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IV.— THE ESSENTIAL DIFFEKENCE BETWEEN A 

CHANSON DE OESTE AND A ROMAN 

D'AVENTUBE. 

The national epic poems of France offer a vast body of 
literature in which we may study the development of French 
ideals from the eleventh to the fourteenth century. During 
so long a period at a critical epoch in European civilization 
influences of all kinds are of course reflected in this poetry. 
These influences may be described as literary, political, social 
and religious. 

It is with but one of the literary forces which came to bear 
upon the chansons de geste that we are concerned just now. 
This external force is that exerted by the matHre de Bretagne, 
popularized in France about the middle of the twelfth century. 
The admirably brief statement of Mr. Alfred Nutt (in Celtic 
and Mediaeval Romance, pp. 15-18) leaves little to be desired 
as regards the influence of the Breton matter upon the matiere 
de France. Mr. Nutt's account of the change in literary ideals 
during the twelfth century recommends itself to anyone who 
is conversant with the period. Speaking generally, the Celtic 
legends more than any other single force introduced into 
France those elements of romance " which the twelfth century 
demanded and which it could have found nowhere else" 
(p. 18). 

In his anxiety, however, to show the response of the Breton 
poems to the need of the age, it may be questioned if Mr. 
Nutt has not drawn conclusions prejudicial to the permanence 
of the French national epic. A careful study of the types of 
personages in the chansons de geste leads us to believe that 
these poems never completely lost their integrity, that they 
never merged insensibly into the romances of adventure, as 
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Mr. Nutt would lead us to believe was the fact when he says : 
"The later works of the Charlemagne cycle are in detail, 
tone and spirit often as Arthurian as any purely Breton 
romance." He is evidently speaking here of the twelfth and 
thirteenth century poems, but we can in no wise agree with 
him. The matiere de France remained to the end distinct 
from the matiere de Bretagne even in the latter's French dress. 
Every poet in composing his poem had the choice of follow- 
ing one tradition or the other. If he chose to treat of the 
Emperor Charles and of his individual heroes he must still 
choose the traditional setting for their activities. Not only 
in its earlier form, but in its later and milder form the 
Charlemagne cycle is " specially concerned with the strife of 
Christianity and Mohammedanism " (p. 15). We have found 
no chanson de geste in which the hostility between believer 
and unbeliever is completely submerged, as it is in most of 
the romances of adventure and in the Italian court epic. To 
the last, the matiere de France echoes, though from afar, the 
strife of Christian and Saracen. It is essentially a religious 
epic. 

The tendency, however, was all toward the romance and 
the knight-errantry of the Breton poems. As Mr. Nutt has 
clearly shown, the softening of manners, increased religious 
toleration or carelessness, the shifting of literary patronage 
from one sex to another, the emphasis of the individual over 
the communal note, — all these affected profoundly the spirit 
of the national epic. But we believe that the literary public 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries always realized the 
distinction between the two matieres. The poets themselves 
in the opening lines take pains to give in a nut-shell the 
situation of their heroes. Jean Bodel was not the only one 
who was conscious of the three divisions of narrative poetry 
according to subject. A review of the several types will 
reassert the limits of the modification in the personages pro- 
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duced by the Breton romances, and will at the same time 
strengthen the conclusion just stated that the chansons de 
geste remained to the end a consciously distinct genre. 

The central point about which the characters of the national 
epic revolve is the French king. The point about which the 
Celtic heroes revolve is the Breton king. The sphere of the 
national heroes' activity is France, Spain, Italy and sometimes 
Germany. Charles, Louis and Pepin reside at Aix, Laon 
or Paris, as the case may be. Arthur resides outside this 
domain, in the Celtic territory. Never do their ways cross, 
never do they conflict. The Breton king is never other than 
Arthur, the French king is practically never called by other 
name than the three just mentioned. Never are Gawain or 
Key the Seneschal mentioned at Charles' court; never are 
Roland or Oliver mentioned at Arthur's court. The names 
and positions of the heroes like those of their sovereigns are 
fixed on each side. The line of demarcation is rigidly drawn 
and no infraction is to be found. The poet in the opening 
lines informs us in which domain his action passes, — in that 
of the French king or in that of the Breton king. Almost 
any poem we take up at random will indicate this nice feeling 
of distinction. Here is the opening of Gaydon, certainly not 
an early poem : 

" C'est de Gaydon, qui tant fist a loer, 
Dou due Naynmon, qui tant fist a amer, 
Et dou Danois, qui fu nes outremer ; 
Aprez, de Charle, nostre emperere ber, 
Qui en Espaingne fu tant por conquester 
Qu' aprez les peres convint les fiuls aler." 

Gaydon, p. 1. 

You see it is the same old crowd of grizzly warriors who 
have been hunting Saracens ever since the Roland ! Again 
we are told of the father of Hugues Capet in one of the last 
spasms of the epic muse : 
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" Sages fu et soutis, et sy estoit toudis 
A Paris, il le court du fort rois Loais." 

Ungues Capet, p. 3. 

Compare these two introductions with two from Chretien 

de Troyes : 

"Un jor de Pasque, au tans novel, 
A Caradigan, son chastel, 
Ot li rois Artus cort tenue. 
Ainz si riche ne fu veiie ; 
Car mout i ot buens chevaliers, 
Hardiz et corageus et fiers, 
Et riches dames et puceles, 
Pilles a rois, jantes et beles." 

Erec et Enide (Ed. Forster, vv. 27-34). 

" Artus, li buens rois de Bretaingne, 
La cui proesce nos ansaingne 
Que nos soiiens preu et cortois, 
Tint cort si riche come rois," &c. 

Yvain (Ed. Forster, w. 1-4). 

Could there be anything plainer in all these cases than the 
care of the poet to state his position, to plainly declare what 
his subject is to be, or rather where his narrative is to carry 
us, where the events are to take place ? 

It should be further noted that Charles, Louis and Pepin 
never partake of the character of Arthur as holder of a model 
court, as patron of knights, as protector of lorn ladies. On 
the contrary, when the French monarch appears at all in the 
later poems, it is still in the traditional aspect, though often 
caricatured, of a divinely protected head of a definite Christian 
state. Unlike Arthur, he has a limited territory to rule over 
and protect, — a charge for which he is responsible to God and 
the great vassals. Though generally accepted as a feudal 
necessity, the king is open to reproach and criticism on politi- 
cal grounds. He is a very real and material person, to be 
reckoned with, even when he retires to the extreme back- 
ground of the plot. Arthur's position, on the contrary, is 
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questioned by no one among his entourage. He is an ideal 
monarch. His conventional occupation in the French poems 
is holding festive courts, leading or encouraging romantic 
quests, giving in his own person the example of that courtesy 
and elegant chivalry which were craved if they were not real- 
ized by the twelfth century in France : 

"Car ch'est la riens k'il plus voloit 
Et ki plus li plaisoit a faire 
Pour aloier et pour atraire 
A lui les cuers des chevaliers." 
Id Chevaliers as ii espees (Ed. Forster, vv. 12-15). 

There was room for the two types of king in contemporary 
literature. They do not trench upon one another; and even 
in the obscurity of the background they are never confounded. 
No type of character in the chansons de geste has been less 
influenced by the Breton poems than has Charles by Arthur. 

Just how far did the type of chivalric kinght in search 
of adventure affect the type of Christian warrior defending 
his king and his religion ? Surely very profoundly. Roland 
and Aiol, for instance, are separated by a long process of 
evolution in the hero's r6le. Mr. Nutt says "knighthood 
had wandered into other worlds which the Roland ideal could 
no longer wholly fill." (Op. cit., p. 16.) 

Two conclusions follow from a study of the heroes in the 
epic poems : first, as time went on, the hero became more 
human, more many-sided and more worldly; secondly, he 
became in the later poems the subject of a biographical narra- 
tive in which there was introduced a wealth of previously 
neglected detail. This latter change, implying a shift of 
interest from the social group to the individual, is one 
of the most significant literary innovations introduced by the 
romances of adventure. But though we may see our once 
solemn, preoccupied warriors step aside in the later poems 
to indulge in a romanic adventure, to win the hand of a 
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Saracen princess (cf. Guillaume d'Orange in La Prise c? Orange), 
or to give place to the play of their finer feelings, yet the most 
transformed among them falls far short of being a model 
Arthurian knight. His thoughts are elsewhere, his occupa- 
tions are quite different, his relations to real life are more 
intimate and real, his sentiments . are more suppressed than 
in the case of his Celtic prototype. Less elegant and less 
courteous, we should call him more true to his purposes and 
his resolutions, more uncompromising, more rugged. The 
knights of the Round Table on the other hand, though 
individual, are part of an organization. Their virtues and 
their vices both have their origin in their association with 
other equally refined knights and ladies. Convention reigns 
supreme in this ideal society. Wace describes the "nobles 
barons " of the Round Table as all being served with equal 
honor, yet each esteeming himself better than the others (cf. 
Le Roman de Brut: ed. Le Roux de Lincy, Rouen, 1836—38, 
ii, pp. 74—76). Each prides himself upon being the first to 
respond to any cry of distress, to any opportunity for self- 
distinction. Gawain was so perfect a type of chivalry that 
he was called "la rose et le rubi de la table ronde" (Li 
Chevaliers as ii espees, 3064—3065). When Arthur laments 
over Gawain whom he supposes to be dead, he calls him to 
be sure the valiant defender of his " onnour de Bretaigne " 
(Li Chevaliers as ii espees, 3302—3303). But this expression 
is hardly to be taken in a geographical sense ; rather as that 
happy domain in which Arthur's gentle sway is recognized. 
Arthur's court was in fact cosmopolitan in character, as we 
see from Wace's description (Le Raman de Brut, loc. tit.). 
The king regrets Gawain chiefly because he was so courte- 
ous and knightly, — such an example of knighthood in his 
realm. The fact is that Charles' warriors battle against 
principalities and powers, very real persons who give them 
little peace for introspective communings and sentimental 
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development. Their duty is plainly evident and life is a 
struggle. Be it said to the credit of their strenuous existence 
that they resist temptation and do not make the power of 
love an excuse for compromising their convictions. Arthur's 
court, on the contrary, is a protest against an invisible foe, — 
against all that is material, vulgar, unknightly. His court is 
a bulwark of chivalry, and his knights are charged not with 
the armed defense of that stronghold, but with the task of 
setting an example of that self-sacrificing knight-errantry 
which was so dear an ideal to the age of the Crusades (cf. 
Nutt, op. tit., p. 16). If we recollect this distinction, we 
shall see that here again the Breton and the national currents 
remain separated. Romantic adventures, refinement of feeling, 
love philosophizings, — all essential in the Breton poems, — are 
never more than incidental in the heroes of the more virile 
national poetry. 

The traitors are essentially a creation of the feudal epic 
and seem to have no counterpart, with the exception of the 
individual Mordred, in the Breton poems. We see the 
traitor Ganelon held responsible for the great tragedy in 
the epic history of the nation. Little by little this traitor 
influence spread until it included entire clans of those who 
were opposed to the king or to the hero. The traitors were 
then an indispensable accompaniment of French feudal society 
as it actually existed. In the ideal Breton aristocracy no 
such category existed. There was no such disaffection under 
Arthur's beneficent sway. In the romances of adventure 
opposition to the knights is offered by malevolent spirits, 
hideous giants, enchantments and marvels which cross them 
and baffle them at every turn. The traitor, as an active 
personage, is foreign to the romances and is a conventional 
and persistent type of an historical original, preserved only 
in the chansons de geste. 
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The introduction of woman into a leading r6le of the late 
chansons de geste is contemporary with the increased import- 
ance of woman in the changing mediaeval society. The 
Breton poems form collectively a vast body of women's 
literature. The French court poets of the twelfth century 
seized this romantic material with its emphasis of the love 
passion, elaborated it, and made it the medium for the expres- 
sion of new ideas which as yet had received no adequate 
expression. If these new ideas as to the relations of men 
and women in literature penetrated into neighboring countries, 
it is not strange that the French chansons de geste already 
existent, should also be profoundly affected along the same 
lines. But the innovation in the twelfth century chansons de 
geste was caused not only by the romances of adventure, but 
by the courtly society then developing. Woman ceased to 
be in the chansons de geste a mere incident unworthy of the 
elaborate treatment expended upon the heroes and the battle 
scenes. She becomes a factor in the plot, an additional object 
to be gained. 

Note, however, that she is never the sole aim of a hero's 
endeavor. He does not banish himself for her, he does not 
do penance for discourtesy to her, he does not fight in tourna- 
ments to win her favors, he does not undergo hardships upon 
land and sea to gain her love, he does not blindly follow his 
passions and marry her before the rites of the Church have 
been fulfilled. The woman, especially if she be a Saracen 
princess, may be never so passionate and determined, — the 
hero usually keeps himself perfectly in hand, and far from 
taking a lady whom he may serve in knightly feshion, he 
more prosaically takes her in good time " a mollier et a per." 
(Huon de Bordeaux offers an exception). 

We should not say, then, even here, where the influence 
of the Breton poems is naturally strongest, that the " detail, 
tone and spirit " of the late chansons de geste are completely 
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Arthurian. When a woman's figure is elaborated, the result 
physically was identical in both cases ; for the mediaeval poet 
had but a few limited expressions to indicate female beauty. 
But however charming and winsome, however passionate 
and devoted woman may be in the epic poems, she is never 
the central figure, she is never the chief factor in the hero's 
life nor the motive force of his fightings. Incidental to wars 
and fightings, to the sacking of Saracen cities, to the service 
due to God and the king, woman may step in and claim the 
hero in his idle moments. But the hero and the woman are 
not indissolubly bound together in the plot. Duty's call is 
louder than that of Love. One feels to the last that woman's 
sphere in the national poetry is a limited one. She could 
never rule there as she did in the matiere de Bretagne. 
Though partaking deeply, then, of the character of the 
Breton ladies, neither the Saracen princesses nor the French 
women ever completely usurp the first place in the hero's 
thoughts and purposes. The matiere de France differs from 
the matiere de Bretagne in not being primarily concerned with 
the relations of men and women. Jean Bodel's words of 
explanation contain the whole story : 

" Ne sont que iii matieres a nul hom antandant 
Et de ces iii matieres n'ia nule samblant. 
Li conte de Bretaigne sont si vain et plaisant ; 
Cil de France de voir chascun jor apparant." 

Chanson des Saisnes, vv. 6 ff. 

Neither the mati&re de Bretagne nor the matiire de France 
was the product of the bourgeoisie. Nevertheless, there were 
personages belonging to a lower social level such as the 
bourgeois, ' vilain ' and grotesque characters who made their 
way occasionally into the chansons de geste. Emerging from 
the social background in which they would naturally be 
placed for an aristocratic audience, we find they were intro- 
duced into a more prominent position for purely artistic 
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reasons, — to produce a contrast, to give local color or to raise 
a laugh. There is no difference of treatment to be noticed 
here in the romances of adventure and the chansons de geste. 
Their existence in one genre is quite independent of their 
existence in the other. In each case this appearance of the 
bourgeois and the 'vilain' in literature is explained by 
the contemporary appearance of the lower classes as social 
factors. Less homogeneous, society was breaking up into 
classes, which were yet so mutually interdependent that each 
found its way into contemporary poetry, which still remained 
to a great degree communal. The traders at the great fairs 
with their busy commercial spirit, the loquacious group of 
bourgeois looking with critical eye upon the gaily accoutred 
knight, the 'vilain' herdsman with his loutish manner and 
uncouth grotesque appearance, the faithful albeit humble 
squire, — were all types perfectly familiar even to the lords 
and ladies of a court like that of Marie de Champagne. So 
that it would be a mistake to attribute the appearance of the 
lower classes of society in a literary r6le to any influence of 
the romances of adventure. 

Finally, the Saracens belong essentially to the epic stock 
in trade. In the early poems they are a necessary feature 
of the religious epic. So they remain, indeed, through the 
whole period of popularity of the chansons de geste. But in 
the later poems they are something more than members of a 
religious host hostile to the French. They respond in part 
to another need. They furnish now the marvellous note, now 
the romantic ; and they were thus, especially the Saracen 
women, influenced by the Breton poems. But they are so 
bound up in the central motive of the French epic that it 
is idle to seek any other than historical reasons for their 
presence there. 

A review of the indebtedness of the mati&re de France to 
the mati&re de Bretagne for its type-personages reveals this 
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fact : although the influence of the Breton romantic spirit is 
felt everywhere in the later chansons de geste, yet nowhere 
is the fusion between the characters complete. No chanson 
de geste could be mistaken by an expert for a roman 
d'aventure, for certain features were never departed from. 
Certain primitive literary conceptions resisted all innovation. 
When the epic genre had survived its usefulness, it perished 
entirely, never to rise again. Inasmuch as it was based upon 
and was inspired by events almost forgotten in the nation's 
history it has lost its message to posterity. Whereas the 
Breton cycle, being more subjective and ideal, has been 
revived with a fresh message by an English poet in our 
own day. 

William Wistae Comfoet. 



